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Diplomatic Club, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, Frei Otto (see page one). Weekend 


Sunday 1 

Lothar Baumgartea 

Exhibit continues through June 24 at 
MOCA/California Plaza. Call (213) 
621-2766. 


APRIL Бањи re mara d ik 


environment, continues through April 
30 at Murray Feldman Gallery, Pacific 
Design Center. Call (213) 657-0800. 


Friday 6 Weekend 


series, SC-ARC 
8 pm. Call (213) 829- 


101 Harris Hall, USC, 8:30 am-4:30 
pm. Call (213) 380-4595. 


Implementation 
Kaplan McLaughlin Diaz, 12 pm. — 
Call (205) 380-4595. UCLA Extension course continues on 
Urban Design Committee Sunday 8, and April 21-22, 10995 
office conference room, 6 LeConte Avenue, $335. Call (213) 


pm. Call (213) 380-4595. 825-9474. 

Fundamentals of Construction Little Tokyo 

LA Conservancy walking tour, 102m. 
‘Call (213) 623-CITY. 

E 7 6:30-9:30 pm, 5325. Call 

(21 }) 825-4100. $ 


Friday 13 Weekend 
__. Bood Friday Saturday 14 
Chapter office closed. It Doce 
LA Conservancy walking tour, 10 am. 


Call (213) 623-CITY. 


LA Conservancy walking tour, 10 am. 
‘Call (213) 623-CITY. 


Pershing Square 
LA Conservancy walking tour, 10 am. 
Call (213) 623-CITY. 


Sunday 15 
Easter Sunday 


Friday 20 Weekend 


Call (714) 869-4429. 


_ How to Use Professional Selling 
Skills and Gain More Clients 
АТА National 


professional 
Opporrunities in Education 6:15-7:45 “evelopment workshop in Los 


office co sie meal 4:30 


Monday 23 Friday 27 


Washington, DC. Cali (213) 380- 
4595. 


pd. Gregory. Villanueva, АЈА (213) 727-6086; Ethics, Herbert Wiedoeft, AIA 
(213) 413.3131. pem Y Norma M. Sklarek, FAIA (213) 454-7473: 

а АЈА (213) 388-1361; Long Range Planning, Rex Lotery, FAIA 
Membership, Robert Н. Uyeda, АЈА (213) 250-7440; Membership 


League, Maureen! Vidier March (213) 661- 
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SUGGESTED 


READINGS 


Architecture Transformed, a History of the 
Photography of Buildings from 1839 to the 
Present, by Cerwin Robinson and Joel Her- 
schman, Architectural League of New York, 
New York, MIT Press, Cambridge, 1987, 
$50. 


The Photography of Architecture, Twelve 
Views, by Akiko Busch, Van Nostrand Rein- 
hold, New York, 1987, $39.95. 


The Photography of Architecture and 
Design, Photographing Buildings, Interiors, 
and the Visual Arts, by Julius Shulman, 
Whitney Library, New York, 1977. 


Photographing Buildings Inside and Out, by 
Norman McGrath, Whitney Library, New 
York, 1987, $32.50. 


The following books are not necessarily the 
definitive works on architectural photogra- 
phy, but they should help the architect 
understand the history of the medium, the 
dozens of possible viewpoints on the subject 
as well as the photographer's challenges. 


-A 


Demolitions on the lle de la Cite, 1853, Henri Le Secq. 


For a historical survey one might start 
with the richly illustrated book by Cerwin 
Robinson and Joel Herschman, Architecture 
Transformed, a History of the Photography 
of Buildings from 1839 to the Present. The 
book has been divided into four parts 
according to major stylistic eras of photogra- 
phy as perceived by the authors. Beautiful 
reproductions of architectural photographs 


illustrate each point. While some images 
will be familiar, many are not. 

Joel Herschman, associate professor of 
art history at Fordham University, covers 
the period of architectural photography 
from 1839 to 1880 in part one. He lays the 
groundwork for understanding that there 
have always been photographs that empha- 
size the factual and photographs that 
emphasize the emotional. Herschman 
traces some of the technological as well as 
aesthetic aspects of the art. By 1851 the 
early technological problems had been 
solved and styles began to emerge. 

One of the best images in the first part 
is Henri Le Secq's photograph, taken in 
1851, of Baron Hausmann's demolitions 
on the Ile de la Cite. The exposed chimney 
races look like interior cavities from a 
recently living animal. The photograph 
acts not only as a comment about thc 
building that will come down, but also one 
about the changing face of the city. The 
author points out that by 1880 the halftone 
process had been refined and the individual 
print gave way to several pictures repro- 
duced'*in series in various publications. 
After this point the photograph, not the 
drawing, became the medium through 
which we perceived architecture. 

The remaining three essays in the book 
are by Cerwin Robinson, a well known 
architectural photographer. In part two, 
1880-1930, he describes the shift towards 
photographing individual elements of a 
building. Robinson makes a significant 
point that half tones allowed non-commis- 
sioned photographs to be distributed 
widely and used differently. Previously, 
with plate reproduction, it was likely that 
only commissioned photographs would 
receive distribution. The new development 
meant that picture and text could be 
combined in any number of ways, and 
cropping to allow for the text became a 
common practice. Most importantly, the 
photograph, no longer necessarily commis- 
sioned by the creator of the work, could be 
placed with critical or unfriendly text. 

Part III, 1930-1970, does not reflect 
technological changes in photography as 
much as social ones. Robinson opens this 
section with one image by Walker Evans 
and one by Ken Hedrich to explain two 
distinct points of view in this era. Evans 
employs a more conservative approach to 
photographing vernacular architecture 
while Hedrich begins to experiment with 
angles and modern automobiles to show 
the new era of modern architecture. This 
chapter is the easiest to read, perhaps 
because the author feels most comfortable 
with this era. The author notes that after 
the war, with the increased volume of 
work, much of it in the Intemational Style, 
the architectural photographer found 
himself working for two clients, the 
architect and the magazines promoting the 
architecture. Robinson points out Ezra 
Stoller who would take both **factual’’ and 
"experimental "' perspectives in order to 
satisfy all points of view. Stoller's two 
photographs of Paul Rudolph's Cocoon 
House in Sarasota (1951) illustrate the 
point well: the image of a wall of louvers, 
à bench with silk pillows, a book, slippers 
and a snack conveys **vacation home" 
better than the straight-on elevation. 

Two things happened which brought 
about the next era, Part IV, 1970 to the 
present. Photographers began recording 
architecture as fine art, with galleries and 
museums in tow, and more significantly, 
according to Robinson, advertisers began 
to pressure magazines to run color images. 
Despite this significant shift, Robinson 
spends most of the chapter talking about 
black and white photographs. He gives 
very short shrift to interior photography. 
The one example he uses, an apartment 
decorated in black and white, does not 
illustrate photographer Jaime Ardiles- 
Arce's great skill. 

Robinson's spotty coverage of commer- 
cial architectural photographers working in 
the last few decades can be compensated 
for with Akiko Busch's The Photography 
of Architecture, Twelve Views. Unfortu- 
nately, the photographs are reproduced in 


only black and white and without the 
exceptional quality found in Robinson's 
book. The result, at first glance, is a bland 
catalog of the top names. But a careful 
reading reveals that the introduction and 
commentary on each photographer are 
insightful and well written. 

If the reader finds the Robinson survey 
too long, Busch, a free-lance writer on 
architecture and design, provides a fine 
overview in the book's introduction. Each 
photographer was interviewed and the 
author found a few points that make each 
profile different. The author discusses 
Norman McGrath's background as a 
structural engineer and Peter Aaron's 
training as a cinematographer. The book's 
format probably serves Julius Shulman and 
Bill Hedrich better than the others, as many 
of their best known images were taken in 
black and white. However, the interior 
photography suffers the most; Peter Aaron 
and Paul Warchol's images look flat and 
dull. 

Perhaps the most complete essay and 
group of images belongs to Judith Turner, 
who is not a commercial photographer in 
the tradition of the other photographers in 
the book. Her ethereal images of fragments 
of architecture, placed at the end of the 
book, will remind architects that there are 
more than twelve ways to look at photo- 
graphing architecture. 

One of the strength's of Julius 
Shulman's The Photography of Architecture 
and Design is that it has valuable informa- 
tion for the architect wanting to take 
pictures or trying to understand the photog- 
rapher's process. Although out of print, it is 
available from the author. Much of the 
book is in black and white, which may date 
it a little. However, the fundamental 
principles are laid out in an easy to read 
format. There is advice on the basic tools 
required, and filing practices which will be 
useful for the architect. Throughout the 
book Shulman shows two or more ways to 
photograph a building from similar vantage 
points and how lighting or a different lens 
will change the picture. There are several 
sections on photographing specific building 
types. 

A more recent work which should be 
particularly helpful for the architect hiring a 
photographer is Norman McGrath's Photo- 
graphing Buildings Inside and Out. In соп- 
trast to many photographers, the author 
doesn't like contracts, as he prefers to build 
trust with the client. McGrath covers rights, 
fees and the basics of getting published. He 
describes the equipment and film funda- 
mentals but does not discuss darkrooms, as 
many architectural photographers no longer 
do their own printing. Shulman's technique 
of contrasting photographs taken at different 
angles and under different lighting condi- 
tions is used here, but with color images 
For almost every image McGrath lists lens, 
camera type, film, exposure, setting, and 
filter (if used). He also includes a very 
helpful table to calculate the use of filters 
for fluorescent and high intensity light. 
McGrath's writing style is subdued, but like 
Shulman’s, fairly straightforward. After 
studying both manuals, the architect should 
be ready to take his or her own slides and/or 
accompany the professional photographer 
on the shoot. 


Ken Caldwell 

Mr. Caldwell, communications manager for 
Albert C. Martin & Associates, is LA 
Architect's Books Editor. 
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Humboldt Bibliothek, Berlin, Moore Ruble Yudell, 
photo by Timothy Нигзјеу. 


far right of the photo, there is a glimpse of 
the parking lot strewn with organized 
boulders, and a silver canopy mimics the 
slope of the open landscape beyond. A 
white stucco box follows the canopy in a 
procession of objects rising up a shallow 
berm. A glint of silver metal wall precedes 
"ће great lattice," a giant open frame 
sculpture covered in pop-riveted copper- 
plate. Nested in this heroic grid is the 
sliced cone protrusion of the employees" 
cafeteria. The positive inserted into the 
negative is an old sexual joke replayed. In 
the left foreground lies the pinkish domed 
classicism of Stanley Tigerman's counter- 
point to Gehry's sculptural collage. In the 
left hand corner of the photograph is a part 
of a billboard backdrop made of standard 
industrial metal siding, which remarks on 
the temporal quality of the architecture. 
The photo discloses the ironic duality 
between this complex as art and its function 
as manufacturing plant and warehouse. 
However, nothing is shown that describes 
the building's use. The picture is an idea of 
a place disconnected from function. Today 


the building is a Herman Miller plant; to- 
morrow it could be Herman Horton Plaza, a 
new concept in retail marketing. The 
photograph positions the concept of the 
place as a stage set, artful but alterable. 

Comparing the photograph with the plan 
of the building, it becomes evident that the 
image was recorded from high in the air, 
probably from a rooftop with a wide angle 
lens. The buildings are single story office 
suites or highbay industrial boxes, experi- 
enced from ground level. Walking up the 
ramp into the central court must be to expe- 
rience a series of volumes which enclose. 
The photograph cuts out one building, 
opening the composition and implying a 
progression rather than an encirclement. 
No one but the photographer is ever likely 
to perceive this assemblage from the 
position of the photograph. This is the 
fiction of a good photograph, deftly 
defining the idea of these objects, but com- 
pletely masking the actuality of the experi- 
ence. 

Photographs create the most vivid 
documentation of the philosophies of de- 
signers; the reputations of designers rise or 
fall with the allure of the photographs. 
What is good in photography then becomes 
essential to create in architecture. Interest- 
ing parts become more important than 
interesting space. The graphic is empha- 
sized over the volumetric. Architecture is 
further abstracted from utility. Despite 
intention, buildings become more two 
dimensional. This is not to say these two 
buildings are not good architecture; they 
probably are. However, what has been a 
good part of the experience of architecture 
for thousands of years is not described in 
these photos. The dynamic quality of space 
is left unexpressed, and in this way 
photography has changed how architecture 
is perceived. 


Cari Davis 

Mr. Davis, an architect with the Tanzmann 
Associates, is LA Architect's Critique 
Editor. 


Continued from 9 


Polytechnic Institute, where he pursued 
photography instead of mechanical engi- 
neering. He returned to the United States in 
1890 and edited two photographic journals 
before starting his own, Camera Work, 
which he published from 1903 until 1917. 
In 1905 Stieglitz opened a gallery called 
**291"" for its address at 291 Fifth Avenue, 
the first of several galleries he owned until 
he died in 1946. Stieglitz was the first to 
show the works of Matisse and Picasso in , 
the United States, and to publish authors 
such as Gertrude Stein. 

However, Stieglitz considered himself a 
photographer foremost. New York City 
was an ongoing subject for him. His 
photographs are not about architectural 
forms of style; they speak to us about 
impending change. The skeleton of a 
highrise looming in the distance takes us to 
new heights, away from the lowrise 
buildings in the foreground that feel familiar 
and somehow inviting. The tall buildings in 
his photographs are not depicted as monu- 
mental architecture, but as indicators of the 
growth of cities and a kind of overshadow- 
ing of man and the street. Stieglitz seemed 
to recognize quite early that tall buildings 
must be photographed in the context of their 
surroundings. 


Walker Evans (1903-1975) 


Walker Evans (no relation to Frederick 
Evans) was keenly aware of the influence of 
Alfred Stieglitz and Edward Steichen in the 
art world. He initially rejected Stieglitz as 
too artsy and Steichen as too commercial, 
but later acknowledged their importance. 
Walker Evans started taking pictures in 
1928 at the age of 24. His first images were 
made with a hand-held camera. Of his early 
images of the Brooklyn Bridge he re- 
marked, ‘‘ѕоте of them are romantic in a 
way I would repudiate now. I developed a 
much straighter technique later on.” 

During the Depression, he received a 
few small commissions, mostly by the ar- 
rangement of friends. One of the more 


interesting projects was a book of ante- 
bellum architecture in the South. The book 
never materialized, but the images of 
plantation mansions and their interiors, like 
many of Evans’ images, are both straight- 
forward and allegorical. His well-known 
1935 image of the exterior of the Belle 
Grove Plantation in White Chapel, Louisi- 
ana, shows the front and side elevations of 
an abandoned mansion and features a dead 
tree trunk in the foreground. The interior 
photograph shows the decay of a once 
splendorous house. 

The Farm Security Administration in 
1935 enable Evans to concentrate fully on 
taking pictures. While the purpose of the 
FSA was to document the living conditions 
of the rural and urban poor, the photogra- 
phers, away from editors and bureaucrats, 
pursued photography as they felt appropri- 
ate to the project. Despite conflicting views 
with the project's administrator, Evans 
turned out an extraordinary body of work. 
АП of the images for Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men (in collaboration with James 
Agee) and almost half of the images from 
his 1938 exhibition at the Museum of 
Modem Art entitled *' American Photo- 
graphs” came from this period. 

Evans' photographs of anonymous archi- 
tecture, billboards, gas stations, and other 
everyday aspects of our civilization ask us 
to consider these things in our visual 
landscape. It is possible to read social 
commentary into his photographs, but 
Evans lets the viewer make up his own 
mind. He teaches photographers to include 
the unexpected and to look harder for the 
truth in any built landscape. 


Donna Kempner 

Ms. Kempner is a freelance architectural 
photographer working in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 
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The qualities that photograph: 
hs of architecture аге illusion. have become primary to the creation of The interior was photographed from the 
ulated, and second floor, most likely from the balcony 


and deceiving. In the 

mage, the experience of 
hanged from spatial to 
atten space. That 
Пед in and juxta- 


They are seductive 
beauty of a great i 
the architecture is C 

phic. Photographs fl: 
which is distanced is pu! 
In the singular view 
h, the total contex 


CHANGING THE 
FOCUS OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


ption remains that a 
but this 

wer from the reality that all 
lation. Some- 


the frame. The perce 
photograph is p 


good camera W 


from behind cutout layered planes and 


across a vault of wooden slats. A round 
circulation desk sits off center in the 
begun to transform architecture. The circular rotunda, below a circular second 
Wexner Center for the Arts at Ohio State floor balcony. A procession of columns 
by Eisenman, which recreates shards of supporting the barrel vault runs lengthwise 
an old armory on site, and is composed of down the library's long axis. A layering of 
many overlapping, juxtaposed elements, is circular arcs 1s compressed into a one-point 
a perfect theme for the extrapolation ofthe perspective filled with strong light, sugges- 
photograph. Frank Gehry's architecture of tive of the sunbursts which flare above 
pieces--Loyola Law School, the Santa German baroque cathedral altars. The pho- 
Monica Art Museum, his own house, the tograph captures Moore's playful histori- 
Herman Miller plant--is an ideal subject for cism and his modern sensibility for the 
abstracted, arbitrary, and altered, attributes 


photographic fragmentation. 
s enhance which photography can enhance. 


е to the architecture to 


thing has to be don 
transform it into photograph, and the 
something that photography does has 


architecture. The colorful, modi L 
adjacent to the entry rotunda. Tt was not 
architecture, and the dispersement of photographed at a typical hour, but probably 
architectural form into volumetric elements when the library was closed. Notice how 
can be seen às à response to photography's empty the library is, except for three people 
emphasis of object over space. at the circulation counter and one lone child 
Note any recent architectural magazine. in the background on axis with the focal 
Photography's inability to present the point. The photograph was taken either 
whole creates an intensified interest in the early or late in the day, when the sun's 
g would cast the maximum 


part. An airplane appended to a building. rising ог зенит 
light through a large clerestory wall at the 


as in Frank Gehry's Air and Space 
Museum, is a part with visual punch. end of the library "5 long rectangle. The 
Charles Moore's cutouts, as in the New single point perspective is emphasized by 
Orleans Fair or the Humboldt Library in the sharp contrast between the light source 
Berlin, are slices which have particular and the deep shadow reveals of the sepa- 
graphic allure in a masterful photograph. rated roof slats. The backlighting illumi- 
The part then must be skillfully designed nates the planes of the cutouts, calling 
by the architect, and rendered by an adept attention the thinness of their edges The 
photographer to describe the whole What photograph is literally a set-up 
is good photography begins 10 stand for А library lighted like this would make 
what is good architecture reading impossible. Someone would pull 
Architectural magazines are full of the draperies. The real experience of the 
examples of the supremacy of photogenic library is probably more spacious, and far 
architecture. Every featured project is rep- less dramatic The visitor would be more 
resented by at least one strong photograph ngth of the library. The 
Major projects are represented by many the layered planes might not 
photographs. Yet even for extensively The colors could be 
documented buildings. there remains one 
image which w ill stand as its symbol 
In the January 1990 issue of Architec- 
шта! Record, ће Humboldt Library in photography 
West Berlin by Moore Rubie Yudel Archi- Miller Western Regional Facility in 
tects is strikingly captured in an interior Rocklin, California. by Frank Gehry with 
photograph by Timothy Hursley. In this Stanley Tigerman, was photographed by 


differentiated surfaces of contemporary 


point ofa 
t is edited from 


aware of the le 
relationship of 
be so easy to see 
different, subtler, more с“ en 
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good and less expensive. We look at 
portfolios here in New York or photogra- 
phers send us samples of their work, 


VKS: Yes, a lot of favorites, When you 
have people with whom you have worked 
for years and who do an excellent job, you 
know you can rely on them. I'd have to 
rank those people as my favorites. But 
sometimes a photographer we would like to 
use is not available, or raises a day rate 
beyond our budget, so we are always 
looking for new talent. I look at photogra- 
phers' portfolios almost every week. 


Do you recommend photographers? 


LN: 
somebody asks. I'll give individual recom- 
mendations on a specific project. The pho- 
tographer will deliver a much better product 
if he or she likes that architect or is familiar 
with the work. If a building is not that great 
you may be making a mistake hiring a top 
photographer because he might be bored; a 
younger photographer who is really trying 
hard may actually deliver a better product. 
But you take a chance with a young one. 


PS: When we are asked and if we know 
somebody in the architect's area. 


VKS: Oh, certainly. I get calls all the time. 
It is another reason to look at portfolios. 


Is photography the main vehicle that gets 
architects published? 


LN: Unfortunately, yes. It's terrible, but if 
the building is difficult to photograph and 
doesn't show up well it probably won't be 
published. Say I visit a project and like it, 
but the photographs come back bad--you 
would have a hard time getting it in. We 
want the building to look great in the 
magazine. We try to reshoot it if we really 
want it, but I hate to ask the architect to 
reshoot it because it still may not end up in 
the magazine. We try to visit every project, 
too. The only time we don't is if it's a 
round-up article or а piece on award 


I have a list of about 30 that I'll send if 


winners. 

PS: No. The quality of the architecture is 
what helps an architect get published. Sure, 
we like it when an architect comes to us 
with a set of professionally photographed 
4x5 transparencies. But it is not the 
photographs that will get their projects in 
the magazine. We use the photographs to 
determine whether or not a project interests 
us, and if it does we want to experience it 
before we write about it. The scouting 
shots I mentioned earlier should be clear 
and straightforward. Snapshots or polaroids 
could diminish a project’s chances--they 
can do a good piece of architecture a 
serious disservice. 


VKS: Photography can be the main vehicle, 
but it is not the only concern; floor plans 
weigh heavily in the decision to publish. 
АП of our writing editors have degrees in 
architecture, and many were practicing 
architects before becoming architectural 
journalists. Consequently, we are as 
interested in the plans as in the structure. 
Another aspect of the answer is that editors 
visit projects, and our correspondents in 
major US cities scout buildings. 


Do you expect architects to pay for profes- 
sional photography? 


LN: It's nice when they do. It’s great when 
a good set of prints come in; sometimes a 
project may get squeezed in because of 
timing if the images are right in front of 
you. If we like a building we'll take the 
time and the expense to have it photo- 
graphed. A building that deserves to be 
published should never go unpublished 
because of the expense of photography. 
Take the example of an architect who has 
just finished an innovative low budget 
house. It may cost $5000 to shoot it, and 
you can't ask the architect to pay that--his 
fee may not have been that much. In the 
April issue of Architecture we are doing a 
profile on young Houston architects, and we 
went to photograph three out of the five 
houses. One of the buildings featured in the 
April issue included all the architect's own 


photographs, but that's rare. 


PS: There are three ways that it can work: 
the architect can pay for the entire shoot, 
the magazine can pay for the entire shoot, 
or the architect and the magazine can split 
the costs. It depends on the architect's 
ability to pay and how anxious we are to 
have the project. We have a photo budget 
for each issue which we can't exceed. We 
simply cannot afford all the photography. 
Generally, we pay when it's a smaller firm 
without a lot of resources. The large 
commercial firms tend to have their work 
photographed as a matter of course. 


VKS: Essentially yes. Architects have 
other uses for the photography in addition to 
having it appear in our magazine. We have 
à policy to work jointly with the architect. 
P/A uses an image one-time and probably 
never again, while an architect will need it 
às a permanent record, as well as for use in 
awards submissions, other magazines, and 
for presentations of built work and bro- 
chures. In cases where we are publishing a 
new architect who is not yet established and 
who does not have a photo budget to share 
the expense, it is possible for us to pay the 
entire bill. 


If an architect wants to submit his or her 
work, but can't afford or doesn't want to 
hire an expensive professional photogra- 
pher, what do you recommend? 


LN: Nice presentation drawings and decent 
slides are good. With good drawings you 
can see the potential of a project. The 
slides can be the architect's own--that's 
okay. The thing not to do is send prints that 
you had developed at the local drugstore. 
Bad slides don't look as bad as bad prints. 


PS: Shoot a roll of good, clean 35 mm 
slides and send those. We publish a lot of 
projects that are first submitted that way. 


VKS: For the submission of work to P/A, 
non-professional photography is welcomed. 
If a project is accepted for publication, we'll 


explore how much they could contribute to 
the shoot. This can tie into the viewing of 
portfolios that I mentioned earlier. A new 
photographer who wants an opportunity to 
be published may shoot on consignment. 
For example, almost all of the photography 
used in our coverage of Frank Gehry's 360 
Newberry Street building in Boston last 
year was shot on consignment. 


How do you feel about the idea that photo- 
graphs are not a true representation of the 
object--the building in this case? 


LN: It’s upsetting when I see great photo- 
graphs but in person the project disappoints 
me. Sometimes when I meet the architects I 
find they are more comfortable with 
models, drawings, and photographs than 
with the actual building where we can see 
the flaws; they seem more comfortable with 
the two dimensional than the three dimen- 
sional. We know that we are presenting an 
image of a building, not the actual building. 
However, we must remember that the 
building is more important than the image. 


PS: It is a built-in limitation of the maga- 
zine format. We recognize that we are 
showing а three dimensional object in two 
dimensions. The photograph does not 
replace visiting a building, which is why we 
visit it before we write about it. Seeing a 
building in Architectural Record is only the 
beginning of the architectural experience. 


VKS: We are very much aware of that. It is 
one of the reasons that we emphasize plans. 
Progressive Architecture is the only 
national US architectural publication that 
presents a full set of plans. Other maga- 
zines, even if a plan is shown, will omit 
giving a scale and a north arrow. P/A 
shows axonometrics, sections, and sche- 
matic drawings, as well as plans. We try to 
present all the aspects that we know our 
readers, who after all are architectural 
professionals, will need to be able to 
visualize a three-dimensional object from a 
two-dimensional page. 
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Interview 


A GOOD 
PHOTOGRAPH 
HELPS... 


NN STUDIO 


ARTIST ASSOCIATES 


Lynn Nesmith 


To find out what magazines really look for in 
architectural photography and to what ex- 
tent it determines the projects chosen for 
publication, Ken Caldwell talked to Lynn 
Nesmith, Senior Editor, Architecture, Paul 
Sachner, Executive Editor, Architectural 
Record, and Valerie Kanter Sisca, Managing 
Editor, Progressive Architecture. 


Are non-professional photographs submitted 
to your magazine? 


LN: Yes. 


PS: Yes, as scouting” shots. We look at 
them to see if we are interested in a project. 


VKS: We do not ask for them. P/A uses 
mostly professional photography, except for 
an occasional construction shot. 


Do you prefer prints, slides or transparen- 
cies? 


LN: Transparencies, slides, prints--in that 
order. 


PS: For “scouting” shots, we prefer slides. 
If the archítect is submitting professional 
photography we'll look at prints, slides or 
transparencies. We project slides during our 
planning sessions; 35 mm slides from the 
4x5 may be ideal because then we know the 
4x5 exists. 


VKS: P/A prefers to publish from 4x5 
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transparencies. However, we prefer 35 
mm slides for review, and these are often 
non-professional. Projects submitted for 
publication are reviewed at our weekly 
editorial meeting. When you have a dozen 
people sitting at a conference table looking 
at the images, it is more convenient to look 
at slides simultaneously than to pass trans- 
parencies around. 


Do you look at different formats? 


LN: Yes. We use slides, 2 1/4 x 2 1/4 and 
4x5. We rarely use prints. 


PS: For publication we use transparencies 
only. Prints and slides don't reproduce 
well. We will look at 2 1/4 x 2 1/4, but we 
prefer the 4x5 format. To be honest, we 
have used all these formats in a pinch. We 
do use 35 mm in the news stories. 


VKS: Yes, P/A uses both 6x9 or 35 mm 
for publication. The picture of Rafael 
Moneo's National Museum of Roman Art 
in Merida, Spain, that appeared on the 
cover of the June 1986 issue, was an 
original 35 mm slide. But 35 mm format 
has to be truly exceptional to hold up as a 
full-bleed enlargement. 


Do you run black and white photographs? 


LN: Unfortunately we don't run that many. 
I like black and white--it makes a project 
stand out in contrast to color. But it's not 
worth an architect spending the money to 
shoot black and white and color--not for 


presentations; 


Valerie Kanter Sisca 


publication. I think that for their archives 
architect should shoot black and white. In 
ten years the color is often faded, but the 
black and whites still look good. 


PS: Rarely. We used to in the news 
section, but with the new format most of 
those are in color. 


VKS: Yes, we run them frequently. In P/A 
design feature articles, a four-color separa- 
tion is done from the black and white print, 
and while that costs us the same amount as 
color, we like the rich blacks and sharp re- 
sults. The story on Mario Botta's Library in 
Villeurbanne, France, published in P/A's 
March 1989 issue, contained a number of 
black and white photographs that were 
separated. 


Do you have favorite photographers? 


LN: 1 have my favorites. The photogra- 
phers I trust are the ones that are consistent. 
I like the ones that will deliver a good 
photograph no matter what. But even good 
photographers can have a bad day. 1 like 
photographers who can shoot a project and 
deliver a mix of pristine and lively images. 


PS: Yes. We have developed a group that 
we know and trust. Normally we do not go 
out on the photo shoots like they might at 
the consumer magazines. We let the pho- 
tographer have a lot of say in the images 
taken. They have to be familiar with what 
Record wants. We do take on new people 
all the time because they are often very 
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Lessons from History: 


Since photography was invented 150 years ago, the craft has been 
transformed by the invention of color film and the introduction of 


complex light sources. 


Photographers today seem dependent on 


color to provide an almost richer than life vision of buildings and 


interiors. 


Issues of design and context are often overridden by 


concern for how something will appear in a photograph. It is unlikely 
that architects and designers promoting their work will shift back to 
black and white photography. However, the photographer's fundamental 
challenge to capture detail, light and shadow on film remain unchanged. 


Four Early Architectural Photographers 


Drawing room, Belle Grove Plantation, Iberville Parish, Louisiana, Walker Evans, 1935 (photo courtesy 
of the Collection Centre Canadien d'Architecture/Canadian Centre for Architecture, Montreal). 


New York City, 1910, Alfred Stieglitz (photo courtesy of the Collection Centre Canadien d'Architecture/ 
Canadian Center for Architecture, Montreal). 


The strength of the following photogra- 
phers' images is that they tell us not only 
about buildings, but about the places and 
the inhabitants. Eugene Atget, Frederick 
Evans, Alfred Stieglitz, and Walker Evans 
recorded any number of subjects, but their 
photographs of the built environment are 
some of the most interesting. None of them 
were trained as architects, but their passion 
for the subject was like a great teacher 
which helped them reveal the essence of the 
place they were observing. 


Eugene Atget (1857-1927) 


Eugene Atget came to photography in his 
late thirties after having been a sailor, an 
actor, and a painter. While considered a 
commercial photographer, he did very little 
commissioned work. He sold pictures to 
museums, libraries, and private clients, as 
well as the Commission des Monumentes 
Historiques. 

When asked by Berenice Abbott why he 
never took photographic assignments, he 
replied, **people do not know what to pho- 
tograph." Atget photographed mostly sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth century architec- 
ture. He seemed uninterested in nineteenth 
century architecture and the projects of 
Baron Hausmann. The Eiffel Tower is 
present in only one of his images. Although 
Atget undertook such projects as systematic 
documentation of the principal churches of 
Paris, it is not these records of monuments 
that speak to his vision. Atget's images are 
not specifically of architecture; he does not 
ask us to look at buildings for their scale 
and geometry. His photographs are 
expressions of the character of a place. 
Many of Atget's pictures of buildings 
feature streets or stone walls leading to the 
intersection of buildings in town squares. 
They can be likened to wanderings in 
foreign or unfamiliar places, walking down 
interesting streets to come upon a courtyard 
or building with character. Although the 
average traveler's photographs rarely fill 
him with the sense of power he felt at the 
time, the passion that Atget felt for his 
subject allowed him to explore it freely. 
One doesn't get a sense of the camera or its 
placement as static. Atget teaches photog- 
raphers not to look at things the same way 
every time. 


Frederick Evans (1853-1843) 


Frederick Evans, who worked as a book- 
seller before turning to photography in his 
thirties, is best known for his photographs 
of medieval and Renaissance cathedrals 
throughout England and France. While 
many previous photographs of cathedrals 
were accurate recordings, Evans was not 
interested in documenting buildings and 
their interiors. He was interested in 
pursuing the spirit of the place, and often 
spent weeks living in a particular cathedral, 
watching the light until the perfect moment 
arrived. He told a beginner, ** Wait until the 
building makes you feel intensely...see if it 
is due to the isolation of some particular 
aspect or affect...try and try again until you 
find that your print shall give not only 
yourself but others who have not your 
intimate knowledge of the original, some 
measure of the feeling it originally inspired 
in you.” 


Few of Frederick Evans’ interiors of 
churches encompass the entire central 
space. He chose to photograph specific 
sections of churches that interested him. It 
has been said that the balance between 
these sections and the quality of light he 
pursued allow these photographs to convey 
the larger place without showing all of it. 

In his well-known 1903 photograph of 
Wells Cathedral, **A Sea of Steps," the 
bottom half of the image is almost entirely 
above eye level. It is the light beyond in the 
upper left side, which helps render the steps 
with a kind of fluidity--they are monumen- 
tal but seem to float. Evans wrote about 
this image, **The beautiful curve of the step 
on the right is for all the world like the 
surge of a great wave that will presently 
break and subside into smaller ones like 
those at the top of the picture. It is one of 
the most imaginative lines it has been my 
good fortune to try to depict, this superb 
mounting of steps.” 

Though Evans and Atget were working 
during approximately the same period, their 
approaches to photography were entirely 
different. Atget was less concerned about 
light, while one of Evans' major concerns 
was how illumination described interior 
space and communicated how it felt. In 
some of his photographs, the light itself 
seems to be the point, and the building, 
though still present, recedes. However, the 
light in those images reveals the architec- 
ture. Many of Evans' photographs were 
published in a 1903 Camera Work quar- 
terly, edited and published by Alfred 
Stieglitz. 


Alfred Stieglitz (1864-1946) 
Alfred Stieglitz's importance in bringing art 


of all forms to the American public cannot 
be overstated. One does not think of 


Stieglitz as an architectural photographer in 
a literal sense. Born in Hoboken, New 
Jersey, Stieglitz moved to Europe with his 
family in 1881 and attended the Berlin 


Interior view of Bourges Cathedral, France, 
1900, Frederick H. Evans (photo courtesy of the 
Collection Centre Canadien d'Architecture/ 
Canadian Centre for Architecture, Montreal). 
Continued on I3 
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Practice 


HIRING AN 
ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photographs, not buildings, get published 
Regardless of how publishable you think a 
project may be, without top quality photog- 
raphy it will never get the attention you feel 
it deserves. As more architects realize the 
importance of professional photographic 
documentation, it becomes more critical that 
they understand the process of hiring and 
working with an architectural photographer. 

While not every project will be selected 
for publication, there are many reasons to 
invest in professional photography. The first 
step is to evaluate your needs. Is the project 
publishable? Will it be a good example of 
the project type your firm is marketing? 
Does it show an innovative solution to a 
particular design problem? Each project 
should be evaluated to determine what the 
photographs will be used for, what the 
budget will be and who is the best person to 
shoot the job. 

When you have determined your needs 
and the project is ready, schedule a time to 
review photographers' portfolios. Make sure 
you tell the photographers the nature of the 
assignment so they can show you their most 
appropriate work--many photographers will 
allow you to hold their portfolios for a day or 
two for review. 

Like architects, photographers have areas 
of specialization and often develop a 
particular style. Match the photographer to 
the project to get the look you want--one 
photographer may not be right for every job. 

Complex interior lighting schemes or lack 
of adequate lighting, constricted project 


sites, lack of view opportunities, and traffic 
are just a few of the problems you may 
encounter when photographing a project. 

^ photographer experienced in dealing 
with your building's particular problem 
will typically give the best results. 

If project publication is your primary 
objective, a photographer with a variety of 
recently published work obviously has a 
solid strike in his favor 

Day rates vary substantially and often 
include different services. Make sure to 
ask about the number of working hours per 
day. the photographer's overtime rate, 
travel/waiting time, assistant rate, cancella- 
tion policy, estimated expenses, and reprint 
prices. In addition, it is not unreasonable 
to ask that the photographer be pleasant to 
work with, prompt in responding to 
requests and willing to bend a bit. 

The 1976 Copyright Act assigns copy- 
right and ownership of originals to the pho- 
tographer. If you want exclusivity, you 
must negotiate this up front and be 
prepared to pay a considerably higher fee. 
Most photographers will keep a set of 
original film and give you a set of transpar- 
encies (for press reproduction) and proofs 
to view when ordering reprints. Many 
photographers prefer to control reproduc- 
tion primarily to maintain quality. Poorly 
reproduced images credited to a photogra- 
pher can be disastrous to his or her 
reputation. 

Once you have selected the photogra- 
pher who best fits the project, take the time 
to address as many issues as possible 
before the shoot. Try to visit the project 
with the photographer beforehand and walk 
through each shot. If the photographer is 
out of town, send snapshots of the project 
and discuss them over the phone. After 
determining the views you want, review 
the following checklist. For photographing 
exteriors, consider: time of day/sun angle; 
cars/traffic--best day of the week to shoot; 
landscaping--coordinate with grounds 
crew; construction--work planned at the 
site or nearby; building/windows clean; 
fountains operating; flags flying. For 
interiors views, consider: access to build- 


ing at night/security; building tenants noti 
fied; access to lighting panel/full control of 
all lights; permission to move furniture if 
necessary; cleaning crew notified; props 
needed--plants, flowers, etc. Thorough co 
ordination will enable the photographer to 
concentrate on taking great photos 

Professional photography is expensive, 
but there are ways to cut costs without com- 
promising quality. All too often projects 
are photographed before they are com- 
pletely finished and/or landscaped and end 
up being photographed again later. If 
possible, wait until the project is complete 
and landscaping established, or do minimal 
photography initially and hold off on the 
full blown shoot. 

Owners, contracts and consultants are 
often willing to share the costs of profes- 
sional photography. Photographers may 
increase their rates somewhat if several 
parties are involved, but the cost savings 
can still be significant. 

Reduce the scope of the assignment. Try 
to be realistic about what views you will 
actually be able to use and what shots are 
mere record views that could be taken by an 
amateur. 

Use local talent. Travel expenses and 
cancellations due to poor weather or other 
unforeseen circumstances can be very 
costly. Using a local photographer offers 
greater flexibility during periods of 
questionable weather and significantly 
reduces expenses. When an out-of-town 
photographer is used, try to schedule your 
shoot when the photographer might have 
other assignments in your area thereby 
sharing a portion of travel expenses. 

Finally, order sufficient reprints/dupes. 
If you anticipate future needs when ordering 
prints, you can take advantage of price 
breaks for larger quantities. 


Sally Painter 

Ms. Painter, a published architectural 
photographer, is marketing coordinator at 
Fletcher Farr Ayotte, PC Architecture 
Planning Interiors in Portland, Oregon. 


If You Have a 


Question Regarding Plaster... 


CALL US! 


The technical staff of the Plastering Information 
Bureau can provide you with performance data on 
every kind of plastering application. They can show 
you how to meet critical standards for sound 
control, fireproofing, and abrasion resistance with 
specifications that can be understood and 
followed by every contractor and journeyman in 


the industry. 


Our experts can show you how to specify the 
more creative products of the plastering trades 
coves, arches, molds and special designs 

The Plastering Information Bureau can show you 
how to specify the job so that it can be done 
at the lowest possible price 

The Bureau is not associated with or operated 
by any manufacturer or group of manufacturers. It 
is wholly supported by the union plastering 
contractors and journeymen who are the direct 


exactly as you want 


suppliers of your plastering needs. 


Why not call us today? There is never a charge 


or obligation 


Contact Dick Gorman 
information bureau 


а division of the Southern California Plastering Institute. Inc. 


[ E] plastering 


3127 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los Angeles. CA 90039 


(213) 663-2213 


* DATACAD 


COMPLIMENTARY 


CAD SEMINARS 
* POINTLINE CAD 


PIONEER COMPUTER 


. 818-905-0222 _ 


GRANADA 


6725. Lafayette Park Place, €— 


ASK FOR FRANCIS 


* AUTOCAD 
* VERSACAD 


(818)285-8880 коур 


Heating 

Ventilation 

Air Conditioning 
Design Engineering 
Title 24 Consultants 


TITLE 24 DOCUMENTATIONS & H.V.A.C. DESIGNS 


08714 — 


ING 5: 


CONTACT: Dave Wald 


National historic landmark building recently renovated by international design team 


Office suites for design professionals 
excellent access to Harbor (110) Santa Monica (10) and Hollywood (101) Freeways 


1,000 to 15,000 square feet 


Christine Galanti David Aaron 


(213) 389-3637 
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Overseas Chinese Banking Corporation, Singapore, I.M. Pei & Partners, photo by Wayne Thom. 


Tim Street-Porter 
When did you start taking pictures? 


I was about seventeen years old when I 
started taking pictures. All through the 
period when I was studying architecture I 
was really taking photographs. I had a 
darkroom, and I used to stay up half the 
night printing, and go to school in the 
daytime, This hobby went on all the time I 
was an architecture student. 


Did you finish architecture school? 


I quit school when I was half way through 
my final post graduate year. I realized that 
all these wonderful projects I was working 
on were like fantasies, and the reality was 
that if you didn't have a rich uncle to give 
you the first project which you could take 
off from, you weren't going to have very 
much opportunity to practice the kind of 
architecture you would like to. 

I went on to Paris where I heard there 
were an interesting environmental design 
things to photograph, and I got the photo- 
graphs published Harpers & Queen. I 
became a photographer almost over night 
because I had an instant portfolio, but it just 
happened in a innocent way, without going 
to school or anything. 

I got a studio where I started doing 
enough work to pay the rent. We would 
hire assistants who knew how to operate the 
lighting and everything, and we learned 
from them. I regret that I did not work with 
experienced photographers, and a certain 
amount of photographic theory also would 
have been helpful. Even so, it sort of 
worked out all right. . 


What format do you work in, and do you 
prefer black and white or color? 


I didn't finally get around to working with 


Wayne Thom 


When did you start taking photographs? 


I started taking photographs when I was 
nine or ten years old. I had my own 
darkroom when I was 15, in Hong Kong. I 
was always interested in photography. It 
was a hard decision for me to make 
photography my profession. It was such a 
beloved hobby, I didn't really want to spoil 
it. After 21 years, it’s still my hobby, so 
much so that I use a totally different set of 
camera equipment when I go out to do my 
hobby stuff. 


Did you study photography in school? 


Yes. I have a masters degree in photogra- 
phy. 


Did you set up your own shop right after 
graduation? 


Yes, the very first day. 


Were you ever involved in other kinds of 
photography? 


No, only architectural photography; nature 
photography is my hobby. 


What format do you work in? 


Most of our work is done in 4x5 format. 
Behind my back, some of my clients do 
make prints. from 35 mm transparencies 
because of a time crunch or costs, but I 
advise against it. We shoot 4x5 so the 
quality is there. If a client turns around and 
makes prints from the 35 mm, it is like 
buying a $300 suit and wearing it with 
tennis shoes. 


Do you still work in black and white? 


Every single project is done in black and 
white. We expose black and white nega- 
tives, because I do not believe in making 
black and white prints from color negatives- 


Kate Mantilini restaurant, Morphosis, photo by Tim Street-Porter. 


the 4 x 5 camera until four or five years ago. 


Working with small formats, I wasn't able 
to get work which I would have done 
otherwise, because those formats were very 
limiting. I worked in both the 1/20 format 
and in 35 mm. 

I used to work in black and white all the 
time, and I still do personal work in black 
and white, but the work I'm asked to do 
nowadays is really more in color. Black 
and white photographs are like black and 
white movies, they're graphically much 
stronger than color. You've got to some- 
how treasure black and white images which 
have more magic to them and invoke more 
of the spirit of the place than color photo- 


graphs. 
In early photographs by the established 


architectural photographers, you used to see 
people standing in the photographs, posing 
in a very mannered way. I tried to approach 
it from a reportage stance, to have people 
just walking through the photographs so it 
looked much more real and natural. My 
heros were photographers like (Henri) 
Cartier-Bresson who always managed to 
achieve a kind of wonderful magic in any 
composition. 


Do architects accompany you on photo 
shoots? 


Every once in a while architects accompany 
me on shoots. А walk-through is always 
helpful because you want to have informa- 
tion about how they approach the design of 


-you do not get the quality of a black and 
white negative. Black and white is 
probably still a better medium to express 
architecture; it expresses the form, the 
shape, the texture, a lot more effectively 
than color. 

The general public is more accepting of 
color photographs because black and white 
takes a little more imagination to compre- 
hend what the photographer is trying to say. 
We are educated to believe that a color 
photograph has to be better because it costs 
more and it's more difficult to make. But 
actually I have to work a lot harder to get a 
good black and white photograph than a 
color photograph. I have to worry about 
contrast, the range between the darkest 
shadow and the high light. And I have to 
process the film accordingly to maintain 
that range. In color, I don't have to worry 
about that. To me, a good black and white 
photograph is a lot more precious. 


Do you work side-by-side with the 
architect on the shoot? 


When the architects have the time I love to 
have them with me on a shoot. It's an edu- 
cation for them, seeing other people 
approach their architecture. I have architec- 
tural training to interpret the design, but I'm 
not looking at the building as a designing 
architect. I also have to convey that design 
into visual form, so that the public can 
understand it. So I'm kind of in between. 
And the architects that come out with me 
enjoy that exposure. 

Our fees are set up by project, not by 
time, because I don’t think it's fair to charge 
the client if the weather conditions are not 
right, or the building is not ready. Money is 
not what 1 work for. I just mainly enjoy life 
and live the life I think I'm entitled to live. 


Do you perceive yourself taking 
photographs for history? 


My job is to document the project, either 
illustrate it or dramatize it for the creator of 
that piece of architecture. I did take the 
picture, but somebody else created the sub- 
ject. So who am I to say I have created 
history? 


the building and what they would like to 
emphasize. But quite often when they stay 
on the shoot it goes on for a very long time, 
and they get really bored. If you aren't the 
one who's taking the photographs, architec- 
tural photography is very dry and boring. 


Do you perceive yourself taking pictures 
for history? 


When the building is obviously important 
and you are aware of that, I suppose you 
might think of taking the photographs for 
history, just slightly perhaps. But usually 
you're not thinking about it--usually you 
just feel this wonderful challenge to try to 
take very good photographs. 
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Julius Shulman 
When did you start taking pictures? 


In high school in 1927 I took a course in 
photography. In the process of taking field 
trips, I had the assignment to take pictures 
of a high school track meet at the Coliseum. 
I set my camera on a ledge overlooking the 
tunnel, I heard the starter's gun, and the 
funners came out of the tunnel below me. 
As they went over the first hurdle I snapped 
my picture. That picture's coming out in 
the Angeles magazine story as my first 
picture. 

I didn't do anything with the camera 
again until 1933. I finished high school and 
went on to UCLA in 1929. In 1933 some- 
body gave те a vestpocket Eastman Kodak 
camera, and I started taking snapshots. I 
went from UCLA up to Berkeley for a 
couple of years, had the camera with me 
and started taking pictures of students and 
buildings around the campus, without ever 
knowing about architecture. Those pictures 
I blew up to 8x10s, framed, and sold around 
the campus. 

When I came home in February 1936, 
my sister had rented a room to a young man 
employed by Neutra, and she introduced me 
to him. One Sunday, at his invitation, we 
went to see the Neutra House down at the 
bottom of the canyon here. I took some 
snapshots, and gave the prints to the fellow, 
who showed them to Neutra. He called me 
and said Mr. Neutra would like to meet you, 
can you come down Saturday. I went over 
and met Mr. Neutra, he liked my pictures 
very much, and he bought some. That same 
day Neutra pointed to the house up on the 
hill that was being done by Raphael 
Soriano. So I drove up to Silverlake and 
met Soriano, and we became good friends. 
That's how I became involved in architec- 
ture. 


What format did you use? 


99% of my work was 4x5. However, in the 
50s we did a lot of work for certain maga- 


Marvin Rand 
When did you start taking pictures? 


I entered Los Angeles City College to study 
photography at the age of 17, during WWII 
Then at the age of 18 I was drafted. I took 
the basic training, they gave me five months 
of intensive photographic training, both 
aerial and ground, and then they shipped me 
out. І spent 14 months in Guam as а 
photographer. 

1 came back in 1945, and they allowed 
me to go directly back into Los Angeles 
City College in mid semester. I stayed 
there until 1948. It was a wonderful experi- 
ence to have Hal Jordan, а mature, really 
expert photographer teaching photographv 
to six of us. Then Jordan said you better go 
to Art Center for polish. So I went there 
and graduated in 1950. There were wonder- 
ful instructors at Art Center; Alvin Lustig 
was my immediate mentor. 


Were vou always involved in 
architectural photography? 


I came out of Art Center as an advertising 
photographer. After graduating, we decided 
to form a group from Art Center to get input 
from the people who were well known in 
photography, graphic design, architecture, 
and writing. Esther McCoy, Charles 
Eames, and Saul Bass all came and spoke; 
we had the cream of the city in the group, 
which went on for about two years. The 
Eames helped us, Saul Bass helped us, and 
Esther was my direct mentor. 


What format do you work in, and do you 


zines such as Good Housekeeping, whose art 
directors insisted that all photographers work 
with 8x10 film. As time went on, 35 mm 
became so effective, that most publications 
could reproduce it just as well as they could 
reproduce 8x10. There's no limit to the work 
you can have published from a small 
camera. I would take a black and white 
picture first, then I would have my assistant 
hand me a color transparency and sometimes 
a color negative, and then I'd take a 35 mm 
slide. 


Did you do other kinds of photography? 


I covered the arts, sculpture, ceramics, land- 
scape architecture, and found there's a big 
market for commercial work. too. Espe- 
cially in the 50s, I had accounts among the 
advertising managers of major building 
products and material companies back east. 
American Airlines had their national 
maintenance and operational plant in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, which I photographed for an 
architect in Oklahoma City. And while I 
was doing this work in those years I learned 
that the companies who installed the major 
equipment needed pictures of their products. 
Especially in those days, they were heavy 
advertisers in the architectural and the trade 
magazines. After I finished photographing 
the building, I spent two or three days 
photographing equipment in the boiler room, 
and I sold thousands of dollars worth of pho- 
tographs to the manufacturers, who appreci- 
ated the service I was giving them. 


Do you miss the use of black and white 
photography in magazines? 


So many publications, even the AIA maga- 
zine, waste a fortune on printing color. They 
could get two or three times more pictures in 
their space if they removed the color. How- 
ever, in this world of ours, if you want ad- 
vertising revenue, and you show a magazine 
full of black and white pictures, the advertis- 
ers will say no, we will not publish in your 


prefer black and white or color? 


I usually work in 4 x 5. I do some assign- 
ments in 35mm, but not frequently. I prefer 
à larger camera. All assignments are shot in 
color and black and white. 

I think color is here to stay. Black and 
white will always be secondary now. The 
interesting thing is that black and white is 
archival. and if done properlv it will last well 


Case Study House #28, Conejo Valley, by Buff and Hensman, photo by Julius Shulman. 


magazine unless you show more color 
editorially. 


Did you work side by side with the 
architects on shoots? 


For one house that I photographed for Gre- 
gory Ain, there was no landscape because 
the people didn't have money for landscap- 
ing. So while driving to the shoot, we saw 
a geranium grove in front of someone 
else's house, and we sneaked out and filled 
the car with boughs of geraniums and stuck 
them into the ground in front of Ain's 
house. Even in black and white they pho- 
tographed very nicely. But the point is that 
architects worked together with photogra- 
phers in those days. Neutra often pushed 
me away from the camera and had me or 
my assistant move the camera right or left, 
or crank it up and down with the crank to 
raise or lower the camera. Other architects 


over 100 years. From the moment you 
process color film it starts to deteriorate. I 
do all my historical work in black and 
white. 


Do architects accompany you on photo 
shoots? 


I work side by side with the architect on 
occasion. Craig Ellwood used to go out 


The Salk Institute, Louis Kahn, photo by Marvin Rand. 


agreed that we would discuss the composi- 
tion, and most of the time they would be 
willing to accept the framework of the 
scene that we were creating. But as the 
years went on, architects became too busy 
to go with me on assignments, and or too 
lazy, and in the bigger firms the architects 
didn't even know where the building was. 


Did you perceive yourself as 
photographing for history? 


I would be very dishonest if I were to say 
that I was far visioned. 1 didn't dream of 
ever becoming a photographer. After seven 
years of school, 1 almost became a forest 
ranger. I knew all the time the photography 
was important, but it was only in recent 
years that I realized what a treasure the 
photographs are. 


with me all the time. I would give Craig a 
35mm camera and 1 would work the big 
camera. When we got the film back we 
could put it on the table and study it. In a 
funny way it reinforced some of the 
thinking I had about architecture and the 
International Style. It helped me quite a bit 
to get feedback from a client. 


Do you perceive vourself as 
photographing for history? 


The architectural photographer should never 
be set up às a critic. Our role is to enhance 
and state the content of the building in an 
aesthetic way. The architectural historian 
should evaluate whether or not a building is 
important. I'm the photographer who sees 
it and has to sensitively photograph it so 
that architecture has great deal of content 
and meaning. 
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Тот Воппег 


When did you start taking pictures? 


I started taking pictures when I was about 
nine or ten. During the last year of elemen- 
tary school--sixth grade--I built a darkroom, 
and all through junior high and high school, 
I did yearbook photography and stuff like 
that. 


Did you study photography in school? 


I got my bachelor's degree at Brook s 
Institute in Santa Barbara, and before that, I 
took classes all through high school and up 
at Barnsdall Park. 


Did you work with other photographers 
before going on your own? 


For about three years I assisted a lot of 
advertising photographers, doing car shoots, 
furniture room settings, beer ads, every- 
thing. It was a lot of fun. Most of the stuff 
that you learn doing that kind of thing, you 
can bring over into the architectural 
photography. I still shoot a lot of furniture 
and do a lot of architectural models, and I 
keep a studio here in Venice so that I can do 
other things. When you get to mix in 
advertising work with the architectural work 
you can end up with some really nice 
images. 


What format do you typically use, and do 
you prefer black and white or color? 


We work almost completely іп 4x5. Every 
so often we'll shoot 2 1/4, but it's nice 
having the big negs. With 4x5 you can 
shoot negatives and transparencies and 
black and white negs of the same shot. 

(For a typical job) we shoot color 
transparencies, color negatives and black 
and white negs. We do a lot of black and 
white for architects' public relations 
materials. 

For interior architecture photography, 
black and white is definitely a lot easier to 
shoot. It takes a long time to do color if you 
go into a building and they've got two 
different types of mercury vapor lights, and 
fluorescent lights, and you've got daylight 
coming in through filtered glass, and these 
tungsten candlelights. It would be easier to 
just shoot black and white, but mostly we 


Grant Mudford 
When did you start taking pictures? 


It was something I always did in school; the 
school magazine was full of my pictures. It 
was definitely my passion, but I never really 
considered it a way of making a respectable 
living. My parents wanted me to become a 

professional, so architecture became a com- 
promise. 

I studied architecture at the University of 
South Wales (Australia) for a few years. 
Apart from becoming a lot more interested 
in architecture than I thought I could be, I 
also began to realize the potential of 
picture-making. I was fortunate to be 
encouraged in that area by my design tutor, 
who was a local architect. I left university, 
and then I started getting work, mostly from 
tutors at the university who asked me to 
shoot their buildings. I also did a lot of 
fashion and advertising work, you name it. 
Australia is a country that's not big enough 
for a photographer to specialize in a 
particular area, so I left around 1974. 

I bought a van, which I slept in most of 
the time, and I drove all over the United 
States and Mexico, and it was a very 
prolific period. Around 1978 I discovered 
Los Angeles, and I loved it immediately. 


What format do you work in? 


end up doing both. 


Do your architect clients ask about your 
approach? 


The architects that I haven't worked with 
before often ask about my approach. Once 
they've looked at my portfolio, I think that 
my approach becomes evident. A lot of 
people like to do a walk-through, especially 
if you haven't shot with them before. I 
welcome architects' ideas because I think 
when they design a building or an interior 


they picture it in a certain way. They'd like 
to see at least a few shots representing their 
ideas. And then I always like to go in and 
find what I can find. So it it's a two day 
shoot, I love working one day with them 
and one day without them. 

Before I studied photography I did a lot 
of construction work to save up money for 
school, so I can look at a building and see 
what the architect was trying to do. I can't 
really remember coming back and having 
someone say, this is a nice shot but I wish 
you had come over here a little more 
because this is what it's all about. 


Kate Mantilini restaurant under construction, Morphosis architects, photo by Tom Bonner. 


When I'm shooting architecture I tend to 
work in 4x5, sometimes 6x9 cm--the quality 
is very close to 4x5, and certainly a lot 
cheaper to shoot. Another aspect of 6x9 
that I really like is the proportion. 4x5 is 
not my favorite proportion--it's a little too 
square. I tend to prefer the more elongated 
formats; I love 35 mm. 

The photograph of the building interests 
me more than the building itself. Being a 
spatial medium, architecture is very poorly 
represented in photographs, even a series of 
photographs. Traditionally photography has 
been a medium that's been used to portray 
facts. But at its best and most interesting, 
it's a medium that is full of abstraction, 
contradiction and mystery. Photography is 
really deceiving. That's part of the appeal, 
to me. It does tell wonderful lies. Great 
buildings are always disappointing in 
photographs, but you can make lousy ones 
look terrific. 


Do you prefer to work in black and white 
or color? 


I think a lot of buildings can be represented 
better in black and white than they can in 
color. The problem is that most publica- 
tions are loath to use black and white 


because it costs the same as running color. 
Good black and white printing should be 
treated as a totally different process, which 
it isn't in magazines. 

When you make a color photograph, 
there is a certain expectation that the photo- 
graph simulate the colors that are there as 
close as it can. The technology of color 
photography has gone toward the accuracy 
of the rendering. There are no rules in 
black and white. Certain colors are 
rendered in a gray, or a density of gray, that 
can be anything. In a color photograph we 
know that a clear sky should probably be 
blue. In a black and white photograph, the 
sky could be black almost, and you would 
still accept it as the sky. I like that freedom 
of rendering things. 

In color photography you get distracted 
by the color, whereas in black and white 
you're dealing with the essentials of the 
medium. It's easier to make a good black 
and white photograph than it is to make a 
good color photograph. When I say good, I 
mean something that's really interesting. 


Do you perceive yourself taking 
photographs for history? 


There are definitely some buildings that you 
think of as landmarks, that will be associ- 
ated with the architect's name for a long 
time, and it may be obvious to you that the 
architect has a piece of history in architec- 
ture. Those jobs you want to make as good 
as they can be. You also know that other 
photographers are going to be shooting the 
building after you, and your images have 
got to stand up. 


Do you perceive yourself taking 
photographs for history? 


I don't think about it that much. I just want 
to make good pictures. Good pictures will 
be historical pictures, worth keeping, 
hopefully, and they'll probably outlive most 
of the buildings. I don't think about it to the 
extent that it influences the way I make 
pictures, but I recognize their historic value. 
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The architect communicates his talent with a number of 
tools. One of the most important tools is the photograph of 
the project. This issue of LA Architect attempts to address 
the complex issues architects face in the process of recording 
their work through photography. Ken Caldwell, LA Architects 
Books Editor, and this issue's coordinating editor, spoke 
with both photographers and editors about technical and 
theoretical issues involved in architectural photography. In 
the practice article, Sally Painter explains what architects 
should expect from photographers. Donna Kempner provides 
a brief background on the history of architectural photography, 
and Carl Davis discusses photography’s power to distort and 
transform the architecture it represents. Finally, the book 
section, an annotated bibliography of four books about 
architectural photography, provides the architect with 
suggestions for building a library on the topic. 


“Black and white images are like 
black and white movies--they're 
graphically much stronger than 
color. You've got to somehow 
treasure black and white images 
which have more magic to them 
and invoke more of the spirit of 
the place than color 
photographs." 


--Tim Street-Porter 


"Photography is really 
deceptive. That's part of the 
appeal, to me. It does tell 
wonderful lies. Great 
buildings are always 
disappointing in photographs, 
but you can make lousy ones 
look terrific.” 

--Grant Mudford 


Ei Paso, 1976, photo by Grant Mudford. 
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committee members will also ђе appreci- 
ated and welcomed. 


Code Talk 
Beginning May 1, 1990, the Building Stan- 
dards Unit of the Los Angeles City Fire De- 
partment will be enforcing Sections 3314 
(c) Low-Level Exit Signs, 3314 (f) Low- 
Level Exit Path Marking, 7203 (c) Strobe 
Signaling Devices of the State Building 
Code, Title 24, Part 2. 

Section 3314 (e) requires low-level signs 
which are internally or externally illumi- 
nated or shall be an approved self-luminous 
type. Signs shall be flush mounted on the 
exit door itself or on the wall surface 
immediately adjacent to the door. See Title 
24 for mounting locations. Signs shall be 
approved and listed by the Underwriters 
Laboratories or City of Los Angeles 
Electrical Test Laboratory. Low-level 
directional exit signs shall not be required. 

Section 3314 (f) requires low-level exit 
path marking where exit signs are required. 
All exit corridors shall be provided with this 
continuous low-level exit path marking. 
See Title 24 for mounting location. Exit 
path marking shall be tested and approved 
by a Los Angeles approved test laboratory. 

Section 7203 (c) covers strobe signaling 
devices for the hearing impaired. Strobe 
signaling devices shall be installed in all lo- 
cations that a horn, speaker, bell, or other 
sounding devices are required as part of a 
building fire alarm system. Devices shall 
be State Fire Marshall approved and listed. 

Note: Supposedly the State Fire 
Marshall is in the process of rescinding 
Section 3314 (f); in the interim the City is 
enforcing low-level exit path marking. A 
list of approved manufacturers of low level 
exit signs is available from the Department. 
For further information, contact the 
Building Standards Unit (213) 485.5966. 

City of Los Angeles field inspectors will 
be rejecting structural steel reinforcing bars 
with producer's billet symbol **N,'' except 
for small projects such as residential 
retaining walls. See Uniform Building 
Code Section 26-4 for designation. 


R.D. Crowell 


Insurance Agency 


Professional 
Liability 
Insurance 
for 


Architects 


Cg 


Engineers 


Insurance professionals serving 
design professionals 
213-620-1775 
714:557-5234 


Disabled Access Update: Frank Orbin is 
the new Chief of the Disabled Access Divi- 
sion. 1989 California State Accessibility 
Standards Interpretive Manual is available 
from the Office of the State Architect (916) 
445-6339. Disabled Access survey form is 
available. This survey is a checklist that 
can be used to determine if an existing 
facility provides legal site access, building 
access and facilities access. For a free 
copy, call (916) 322-0715. 


Rudolph V. DeChellis, АЈА 
Co-chair, Building/Performance and 
Regulations 


Urban Design Committee 
For the last two years, as reported in this 
column, the Urban Design Committee has 
been actively pursuing a course of shaping 
public policy which affects the design of the 
public realm. We have been on this bent 
because we have the conviction that archi- 
tects have a lot to contribute, can make a 
difference, and that AIA has a public 
service responsibility to act in this light. 

Recently, on behalf of the chapter, the 
committee has taken a lead role in facilitat- 
ing the Beverly-Fairfax/Miracle Mile Urban 
Design Workshop, co-sponsored by the 
Office of the Mayor. As reported in last 
month's lead column, the workshop intends 
to develop principles and guidelines to 
assist city officials in evaluating proposed 
and future development projects in this 
burgeoning locale. We, that is AIA, are not 
in a position, nor should we be, of develop- 
ing plans for the private or public sectors. 
That is the role of our firms and/or the 
government itself. But Beverly-Fairfax/ 
Miracle Mile presents an interesting public 
service role for the AIA. 

AIA/LA has proposed the idea of a 
workshop to air and clarify the issues in a 
non-adversarial environment, develop an 
objective professional assessment of the 
impacts and possibilities, and raise potential 
courses of action which city decision 
makers can take. П 

This workshop will offer a real opportu- 
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nity for those chapter members who have 
been complaining that AIA/LA doesn't do 
anything, least of all contribute to our 
community, to turn your justifiable com- 
plaints into positive action. Now there is a 
specific and real opportunity for us to use 
our skills and knowledge as architects and 
designers to assist our community through a 
complex and potentially divisive situation. 
By acting as a profession in this manner we 
may begin to find a way to contribute to 
controversial development situations 
endemic to the city. 

In other news, the Urban Design Com- 
mittee (yes, аћег more heated debate and 
another box of ‘Тһе Architect"' cookies, 
thanks Ray) recommended that the chapter 
consider facilitating a public forum to 
discuss the Ambassador Hotel site develop- 
ment issues. While the committee agreed 
that Donald Trump and the school board 
have shown little public responsibility or 
interest in attending to the full range of 
community needs and issues, and probably 
won't pay attention to us anyway, we never- 
theless felt the responsibility to state the 
obvious--that acting maturely through the 
development process will probably resolve 
rather than create problems, that it may 
actually result in compromises in which 
there are more winners than losers, and 
would probably get entitlements faster than 
by getting everyone's hackles up. With this 
in mind, the committee and the board 
agreed to draft a letter for approval by the 
executive committee stating the chapter's 
interest in the public issues raised by this 
project, and that АТАЛА could serve а 
public interest role by sponsoring a forum 
that openly, intelligently, and rationally dis- 
cusses the issues. 


Architects in Government 
At the February meeting, guest speaker 
Maureen Sicotte, manager of the Office of 
Public Finance, County of Los Angeles 
Treasurer's Office, addressed issues 
conceming alternative methods of financing 
governmental projects: why governmental 
entity borrows, general legal limitations to 


borrowing, types of financing. 

Ordinary operating expenses of a gov- 
ernment unit are generally paid from current 
revenues, which is known as '*pay as you 
go” (cash). Pay as you go is the least 
expensive way to finance any capital 
expenditure but must be used sparingly 
because the commitment of available cash 
may restrict the public entity's abilities to 
meet unanticipated need. 

For capital items which have a useful life 
over a long period and may be funded over 
this period, the government borrows. The 
term of borrowing or loans should coincide 
with or be less than the estimated useful life 
of the capital good the method is known as 
“рау as you use." This approach is more 
expensive, but provides greater flexibility to 
meet changing requirements. 

All short and long term obligations must 
be issued to conform with the state and 
local laws and regulations and may be 
exempt from federal income tax condition 
which does not apply automatically. 

The constitutional debt limit precludes a 
county, city or school district board from 
incurring indebtedness which exceeds its 
current year's revenues without 2/3 vote of 
the people. The limit causes that in a multi- 
year cash acquisition a *'funding out” 
clause to be inserted in the contract. 

Ms. Sicotte presented the types of financ- 
ing used by different government entities to 
finance government projects: voter approved 
general obligation bond; lease, lease-back 
through a bond issue or certificate of partici- 
pation issue; private public partnership utiliz- 
ing lease purchases; mello roos financing. 
For а transcript, call (213) 485-4819. 

The next meeting will be held on Tuesday, 
April 17 at 4:30 pm at the LA Unified School 
District, Room 404, 1425, South San Pedro 
Street. Guest speaker David van Volkinburg, 
principal with Dynamic Isolation Systems, 
will present base isolation. The meeting will 
be held jointly with the Architects in Educa- 
tion Committee. 


Maria Magdalena Campeanu, AIA 
Chair, Architects in Government 
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GRASSROOTS 
REVISITED 


and Notes 


The 1990 Grassroots Accent on Architecture 
activities, held February 18-21, will be a 
hard act to follow. The Institute outdid 
itself, combining its annual leadership 
training conference with a public celebration 
of architecture culminating in an awards 
presentation and address by Britain's Prince 
of Wales. Designed primarily to enhance 
the skills of its leaders, Grassroots targets 
presidents, presidents-elect, and executive 
directors. The traditional government affairs 
day offers opportunities to influence elected 
representatives through visits to offices on 
Capitol Hill. 

This year, the Institute briefed component 
representatives on four legislative issues: 
the Historic Preservation Administration 
Act, Americans with Disabilities Act, 
copyright protection, and affordable housing. 
At a special White House meeting for 
component presidents, President Bush and 
other key government officials made 
remarks on urban development and environ- 
mental issues. 

New component officers were also 
oriented to the Institute and its many 
services at an open house in its recently 
renovated headquarters. And, in between 
the planned programs and scheduled events, 
Grassroots attendees informally discussed 
problems, ideas, etc., with components of 
similar size and make-up. These in-between 
times are perhaps where the real value in 
Grassroots lies. 


Christine Meyer 
AIA/LA Executive Director 


Search for Shelter 
As part of Accent on Architecture, a design 
charrette entitled **When You Can't Go 
Home: New Designs for the N Street 
Village at Luther Place,” was held 
February 19 at the National Building 
Museum in Washington, DC. 

Planned as a “*student/practitioner inter- 
action vehicle,” the charrette had a 
124,000 square foot program to be built on 
a 21,000 square foot site with a budget of 
about $21 million. Program uses included 
parking for 100 cars, a medical clinic, 
daycare centers, drug rehabilitation and 
detox centers, offices, storage, security, 
cafeteria, retail stores, and residential units. 
Gold Medalist Joseph Esherick, FAIA, 
served as one of the visiting critics. 


Pamela Edwards-Kammer, AIA 

Ms. Kammer, a practicing architect in Los 
Angeles, led one of the teams during the 
recent charrette. 


Architecture Week 
The California State Legislature will 
declare April 16-22, 1990 Architecture 
Week in California, recognizing the 
importance of the state's built environment 
and the people who have created it. The 
week will begin with the announcement of 
the 1990 CCAIA Design Award winners. 
Local activities will include a tree planting 
ceremony commemorating Earth Day, the 
establishment of a new AIA/LA tradition. 
For more information on the ceremony, as 
well as other scheduled activities, call 
(213) 380-4595. 


To the Membership 
As architects and other design profession- 
als, one of our greatest challenges lies in 
conveying to the public the significance of 
architecture to the community and our role 
in creating the built environment. This 
year AIA/LA has established the Commu- 
nications/Public Relations Committee with 
the hope of evaluating current and potential 
means of communication with the member- 


ship, the profession and the public. 

We welcome your active participation as 
a member of the committee and ask that you 
contact us through the chapter office to 
advise us of your interest. If you cannot 
spare the time to participate on a regular 
basis, please send us any ideas or comments 
you feel might help us evaluate and 
promote better contact and communication 
between the chapter, its members and the 
public. 

It is our responsibility, as members, to 
let the Chapter know what we expect and to 
assist in these efforts to improve our image 
as professionals. We look forward to 
hearing from you. 


Michael J. Kent, AIA 
Marc Appleton, AIA 


Pushing the Limits 
The AIA National Convention and Design 
Exposition will be held in Houston, Texas, 
from May 19-22. Chapter architects and 
Associate members who plan to attend are 
invited to serve as AIA/LA delegates. 
Delegates must be prepared to attend 
chapter and state caucuses, convention 
business meetings, and to be present to vote 
on the designated election day(s), Contact 
the chapter office as soon as possible. 


Historic Preservation 
The April meeting of the Historic Preserva- 
tion Committee will be held at the offices of 
the Historic Resources Group, 1728 N. 
Whitley Avenue in Hollywood. Among the 
topics to be discussed will be goals, 
objectives for 1990, long range plans, and 
whether the committee should act as a more 
political voice for historic preservation in 
Los Angeles. Christy McAvoy and William 
Delvac from Historic Resources, a repre- 
sentative from the Los Angeles Conser- 
vancy and preservation architects are 
among those invited to provide expertise on 
the political direction of the committee this 
year in benefitting historic preservation. 
Input from those interested in becoming 
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Frei Otto at USC 


During the week of February 12-18, Frei 
Otto was the 1990 USC/Maguire Thomas 
Partners Architect-in-Residence. Dr. Otto, 
а professor at Stuttgart University, and 
director of the Institute of Lightweight 
Structures, is probably best known for his 
design--with Behnisch & Partners and 
Juergen Joedicke--of the cable roofs for the 
Munich Olympic stadium and arenas. Yet 
of equal importance is his worldwide 
influence on design, through innovative 
research on topics ranging from cable net 
roofs, grid shells, and adaptable building, 
to the biology of diatoms. While his work 
has evolved over the years, a constant is his 
search for design solutions that are 
responsive to nature and human needs, 
rather than imposing a formal vocabulary 
The following are excerpts from his 
thought-provoking address, ‘‘The New 
Plurality in Architecture.” 

П 
Architects have been building against 
nature for 5000 years. It has been their duty 
to protect mankind against enemies, and 
especially against its greatest enemy-- 
nature. Houses have been their weapons 
and their symbols of victory. 

We, the architects of today, still build 
against nature. We have destroyed nature 
and continue to destroy nature instead of 
conserving it. Our duty is not to destroy, 
but to conserve! 

But have we recognized this new task? 
We prefer to talk about forms and styles. 
Highly developed construction techniques 
mean that we can build everything we want 
to build. The technical and financial 
possibilities have never been so great , 
before. Feasibility is not the problem today, 
but rather the enormous range of options 
available to us... 

At present, an army of theorists among 
architects and critics are concerned with 
trends, fashions, styles, forms and form 
languages. At the same time, many 
hypotheses and architectural philosophies, 
as well as the trends they promote, are 
thriving as never before in the history of 
building. Sometimes they are stronger, 
sometimes weaker. New ones are continu- 
ally being added 

А new awareness of building history has 
developed as a reaction to the insipid 
building of the sixties. In the wake of a 
new historicism, older buildings are being 
restored. Art Nouveau with its particular 
sensitivity is once again popular, especially 
with young people. The Modern Movement 
of the twenties is experiencing a new vogue 
after being unpopular for some time. We 
are even beginning to realize the decade of 
sixties was a period in which truly valuable 
ideas were conceived without ever being 
recognized. 

The sterility of building in the seventies 
led to a change, bringing the opposition to 
power. Now, post-modernity dominates the 
schools. But its stylish forms are already 
producing buildings that are alike as two 
peas. For all its youth, post-modernity is 
already aging. 


In the cities of the industrialized 
countries, high-tech fanatics celebrate in 
earnest the forms they have invented for 
their vision of the future. The most recent 
movement to arise as a reaction to this is the 
new deconstructivism. As a true manner- 
ism, it pursues both the high-tech style and 
post-modernity ad absurdum, without ever 
having a fundamentally new concept of its 
own. 

None of the above trends, tendencies and 
styles of today, from historicism to decon- 
structivism, dominates alone. None of 
these movements is weak. Each one 
cultivates its own techniques and forms. 

The growing variety of possible ap- 
proaches to architecture offers the chance to 
make use of a new freedom. Architects and 
users are still inexperienced in this freedom 
through plurality, in this new and open 
world of unlimited possibilities. They feel 
safer when they can follow where a few 
others have led. 

This hesitant attitude is understandable. 
An architect is well integrated into society. 
As a servant to his fellow men, he cannot 
follow his inspiration like a painter, 
musician or sculptor. He must, above all, 
be aware of and observe human rights and 
obligations. On the one hand, his own 
rights are more restricted by external 
conditions than the rights of any other artist, 
but on the other hand, he has great responsi- 
bilities, since he often has to administer 
large amounts of money, thus exercising 
power involuntarily. He has a great deal of 
responsibility. 

About twenty-five years ago, the idea of 
plurality in architecture emerged. Many 
architects wanted to be able to follow many 
different paths to new architectural styles. 

It was the longing for a new variety of 
styles which was to put an end to the 
thoughtless uniformity of the misunderstood 
simplicity of the late Modern Movement. 

Today the idea of many roads leading to 
new architectures is highly topical. It is 
seen in the sense of a genuine plurality in 
architecture. The term *‘plurality’’--as 
opposed to pluralism--indicates that this is 
not idealizing or manneristic trend which 
allows anyone to do anthing without 
thinking about it, but indicates an openness 
for new approaches under a newly formu- 
lated commitment to obligations and rights 
by all human beings who build or have 
something built 

The new plurality is not an excuse to 
selfishness, harmiessness and thoughtless- 
ness. Every human being who builds, be he 
owner, architect, engineer or contractor, is 
tied into a framework of duties and rights 
towards nature and all his fellow men. 

He must help people as they tackle their 
new role of conscious integration into the 
new overall naturalness of cohabitation with 
flora and fauna and with the immense 
inanimate nature. 

The profession of the architect remains 
as important as ever. It is his duty to search 
out every possible means of fulfilling his 
global mission and to lead by example. He 
is responsible for a cluttered environment 
and for houses which destroy nature instead 
of conserving and promoting it. He cannot 


Wilkhahn-Pavillons under construction (West 
Germany), Frei Otto, architect. 


Altoon Awarded Medal 


In recognition of his **courageous and 
selfless actions during the Armenian earth- 
quake relief effort," Ronald A. Altoon, 
AIA, was awarded the ‘‘Memorial Medal’ 
by the Armenian SSR Supreme Soviet. The 
award was presented on February 27, at a 
ceremony held at the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, DC. 

Altoon led a team of six California 
architects on a design charette to develop 
plans for the rebuilding of the town of 
Spitak. The AIA/CCAIA Armenian Earth- 
quake Urban Design Assistance Task Force 
spent two weeks in the Soviet Union and 
Armenia, following the 1989 earthquake. 
During one week spent at the regional 
design center in Yerevan, Armenia, the 
team developed plans, drawings, and basic 
guidelines which they presented to both 
Armenian and Soviet design professionals. 


pass the buck; neither to his clients nor to 
assistants, advisers or authorities. An 
architect who cannot say no has no right to 
be an architect 

Consider for a moment that every 
building is created in a particular place, at a 
particular time, using different means and 
intended for different individuals. Modern 
building techniques allow that no building 
need to be identical with another, because 
identical buildings have no identity of their 
own. 

Art and the artificial are still regarded as 
the opposite of nature and the natural. But 
these opposites are outdated. However, we 
architects still lack the philosophical basis 
which could help us develop a new under- 
standing of nature. Under these circum- 
stances, it is no wonder that the first 
products of this new age of new plurality 
are often misunderstood and sometimes 
even look chaotic. 

The new plurality leads to unique build- 
ings. It does not result in chaos, but leads 
to a strengthening of those trends which 
bring a higher level of integration and 
adaptation of buildings to nature and 
mankind. 

The ability to build naturally has yet to 
be developed. There is still no natural 
architecture. But I hope that there will be 
peace between the man, the builder, and the 
ever-changing nature. It is our duty today 
to make the many new roads to natural and 
humane architecture passable. 

We will only make use of the irretriev- 
able chance of our age if we set to work 
now; if we do what has to be done--simply, 
naturally, and happily, with a will to peace 
and an awareness of what is good and right. 


Gotthilf G. Schierle, AIA 
Dr. Schierle is director of USC's Graduate 
Program of Building Science. 
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